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Foreign Minister, arrived in London to round off
his ambassadorial mission and to discuss Anglo-
German relations. In effect he stayed just long
enough to check up on British reactions to the sudden
and remorseless Nazi invasion of Austria, but Mr.
Chamberlain gave no signs by which Ribbentrop
would have been justified in forecasting Britain's
future attitude to Nazi methods. On the whole
Mr. Chamberlain by his silence symbolized the
nation's attitude. The British people knew no
fundamental objection to the anschluss and indeed
many felt it should never have been prevented; but
the Nazi technique was no way to solve any dispute
and merely made all Nazi objectives suspect.

The difficulties in dealing with the Austrian putsch
were not merely confined to what was happening
in Berlin and Vienna. Mr. Chamberlain had to take
full account of reactions in Paris and Rome. Not
for the first time French policy was paralysed during
the decisive hours by a Cabinet crisis. M. Chautemps
had resigned on March 10th and Blum had not been
able to form an alternative Government until
March 13th; by then there was nothing more for
France to do than accept the fait accompli. For
Mussolini the moment was one of extreme peril,
but when Schuschnigg rang him up in desperation
the Duce sought safety in absence. On March 13th
the Fascist Grand Council hid its embarrassment by
taking note of the new situation in Austria without
directly approving or condemning German action
and by stressing Hitler's pledge to the Duce that
the Brenner would not be violated. In these circum-
stances Mr. Chamberlain's statement to a packed
House of Commons on March 14th was a model of
discretion. " I imagine that according to the tempera-
ment of the individual the events which are in our
minds to-day will be the cause of regret, of sorrow,